Prostitution in Europe
their money on rescuing persons from the consequences of their sins." 30 The Inspector for the Local Government Board reports that " no beds or wards were reserved for infective venereal cases in any of 30 general hospitals visited in London and the provinces. In one of the London hospitals, a rule precluded the treatment of unmarried women suffering from venereal disease, though no such rule existed with regard to unmarried men/'31 A more liberal policy characterizes the out-patient departments, though their organization and equipment are both defective. The poor law infirmaries and workhouses are apt to be better equipped; and it is interesting to note in passing that the administrators of these institutions when asked for their " opinion regarding the advisability of endowing the guardians with the powers of compulsory detention (of those seeking treatment for venereal complaints) were practically unanimous in declaring that it would deter patients from coming/3 A few-special hospitals called lock-hospitals (the name is etymologically obscure, but has nothing to do with "lock-up") are also devoted to the care of venereal patients. Of these, recent writers state: The lock-hospitals are pathetically meager, containing " in London 136 beds for females, 27 for males; elsewhere about 70, making perhaps 250 in the United Kingdom."32 Out-patient services are also found in connection with the lock-hospital. English conditions in this respect
30 Ibtdt p. 20.
^ Ditto (all slightly abridged).
32 White and Melville, Venereal Disease, its Present and Future. Paper read at Annual Congress of Royal Institute of Public Health, held at Dublin, August, 1911, p. 15.
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